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THE STATISTICAL STUDY OF CAUSES OF 
DESTITUTION. 

By Gustav Klebne, Professor of Economics, Trinity College. 



In regard to the causes of poverty, and of the degree of 
poverty that may be designated as destitution and leads to 
dependency, there are found in the literature of the social 
sciences a few formal discussions, but more frequently only 
remarks made in passing, or more or less obvious implications. 
The usual manner of treatment is descriptive rather than 
analytic, and is confined to particular causes and conditions. 
Professor Warner, one of the few writers who have aimed 
at a comprehensive treatment of the subject, points out that 
three tolerably distinct methods of investigation have been 
tried. First, there is the method of writers like Malthus, Marx, 
and Henry George, "who from the well-known facts of social 
•organization have sought to deduce the causes tending to 
poverty." Secondly, there is the study of "the classes not 
yet pauperized to determine by induction what forces are 
tending to crowd individuals downward across the pauper 
line. . . . The best example of such work is probably that of 
Mr. Charles Booth in his 'Labor and Life of the People.' 
Almost all of the reports of our labor statisticians, the works 
on occupational mortality and morbidity, and in fact every- 
thing of a descriptive nature that has been written about 
modern industrial society, can be used in this second method 
of seeking for the causes of poverty." Thirdly, there is the 
"inductive study of concrete masses of pauperism, usually 
separating the mass into its individual units, seeking to ascer- 
tain in a large number of particular cases what causes have 
■operated to bring about destitution." 

* American Charities, pp. 22-117. See also articles by Professor Warner in Volumes 
il and IV of the Publications of the American Statistical Association. 
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It is proposed in the following to examine the third method 
only. This method, that of case-counting, has been applied 
by Warner to the records of American charity organization 
societies and by Charles Booth to English paupers. The 
National Conference of Charities some years ago appointed 
a committee to prepare a statistical blank for the use of charity 
organization societies in collecting data for studies of this 
kind. Mr. Booth sought for each case the "principal or ob- 
vious" and one "contributing" cause, and has tabulated his 
data so as to show the number of cases of pauperism attrib- 
utable to each cause as principal, and also the number of cases 
attributable to each combination of principal and contribu- 
tory cause. The following- is taken from his tabulation of 
almshouse paupers at Stepney: — 



Principal or Obvious Cause. 



Drink 

Immorality 

Laziness 

Incapacity, temper, etc 

Extravagance 

Lack of work or trade misfortune 

Accident 

Death of husband 

Desertion 

Mental derangement 

Sickness 

Old age 

Pauper association and heredity 
Other causes 



Total. 



16 
12 
24 

8 
28 
30 
26 

3 

11 

169 

208 

7 
12 



Per 
Cent. 



12.6 

2.5 

1.9 

3.8 

1.3 

4.4 

4.7 

4.1 

.5 

1.7 

26.7 

32.8 

1.1 

1.9 



Contributory Causes. 



Drink. 



3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
24 
22 
1 
6 



Pauper 

Associa- 
tion and 
Heredity. 



5 

5 
2 

2 
2 

2 
38 
18 



Sick- 
ness. 



11 
3 
1 
2 



1 
10 

1 

5 

44 

2 

2 



Old 
Age. 



11 
1 
3 
6 
3 

13 

14 
8 
1 
2 

41 

2 
2 



Professor Warner gives only the number and percentage 
of cases attributable to each cause as principal (see Table 
IV, American Charities). He admits that this is unsatisfac- 
tory because there are few cases in which destitution has re- 
sulted from a single cause, and for many cases "to pick out 
one cause and call it the most important is a purely arbitrary 
proceeding." He proposed at one of the meetings of the Na- 
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No. 

97 
83 


% 

14.0 
12.0 


No. 

5 

7 


% 

.7 
1.0 


No. 


% 

1.4 
1.4 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 
.4 


No. 


% 

.4 
1.4 

.5 
1.0 

.5 
1.6 

.1 

5.6 


N 


Baltimore. 


Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 


1890-91 
1891-92 


62 
49 


9 
10 


173 
149 


25.1 
21.5 


3 


2 
10 


1 

1 


Boston. 


Associated 
Charities. 


1890-91 
1891-92 


190 
239 


19.2 
21.9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


754 
754 


7.6 
6.9 


144 
15 


1.5 
1.4 


6 
12 


.6 
1.1 


286 
341J 


28.9 
31.4 


164 
19 


1.6 
1.7 


5 
12 


1 


Buffalo. 


Charity 

Organization 

Society. 


1878-87 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 


700 
44 
28 
32 
47 


11.6 
8.9 
4.9 

5.7 
8.1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


440 
18 
33 
10 
20 


7.3 
3.6 

5.7 
1.8 
3.4 


2 


.3 


1 


.2 


1140 
62 
61 
42 
70 


18.9 
12.5 
10.6 
7.5 
12.0 


108 
11 
14 
10 
11 


1.8 
2.2 
2.4 
1.9 
1.9 


- 




Cincinnati. 


Associated 
Charities. 


1890-91 
1891-92 


288 
246 


13.3 
9.2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


290 
334 


13.3 

12.5 


15 
80 


.7 
3.0 


113 
145 


5.2 
5.4 


706 
805 


32.5 
30.1 


6 
32 


.3 
1.2 


11 

44 


2 
1 


New York 
City. 


Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 


1891 


151 


10.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


102 


7.2 


20 


1.4 


46 


3.3 


319 


22.6 


8 


.6 


2 




Stepney. 


Charles Booth. 


— 


80 


12.6 


16 


2.5 


12 


1.9 


32 


5.1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


140 


22.1 


- 


- 


- 




St. Pancras. 


Charles Booth. 


— 


161 


21.9 


51 


6.9 


78 


10.6 


21 


2.8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


311 


42,2 


- 


- 


■ - 




76 German 
Cities. 


Bohmert. 


— 


1262 


1.3 


















130Q 


1.4 


2562 


2.7 


1619 


1.7 


5337 


61 



♦Includes Mr. Booth's headings. "Extravagance" and "Incapacity," "Temper," etc. 
An examination of the cases classed by Mr. Booth under the latter heading shows that it is 
more properly placed as above than it would be elsewhere. 
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Includes 
Includes 



TABLE IV. (A. G. Warner, American Charities.) 
Causes op Poverty as Determined by Case-counting. 
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% 
.4 


No. 
2 


% 
.4 


No. 


% 
4.0 


No. 


% 
19.5 


No. 


% 


9 


173 


25.1 


_ 


2 


90 


13.0 


55 


28 


134 


35 


5.0 


10 


1.4 


149 


21.5 


3 


.4 


10 


1.4 
.5 


10 

8 


1.4 


35 


5.0 


83 


12.0 


63 


9.1 


28 


4.0 


2 


.3 


- 


- 


28 


4.0 


146 


21.0 


49 


7.1 


6 


.6 


286 


28.9 


16i 


1.6 


5 


.8 


71 


7.2 


139* 


14.1 


594 


6.0 


5 


.5 


6 


.7 


64 


.7 


354 


3.6 


2294 


23.2 


244 


2.5 


12 


1.1 


3414 


31.4 


19 


1.7 


12 


1.0 


12 


1.0 


52 


4.8 


156 


14.3 


554 


5.0 


14 


1.3 


1 


.1 


10 


.9 


25 


2.3 


2714 


24.9 


25 


2.3 


- 
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1140 


18.9 


108 


1.8 


_ 


397 


6.6 


1873 


31.1 


_ 


- 


451 


7.5 


_ 


_ 


„ 


_ 


208 


3.5 


1268 


21.1 


525 


8.7 


- 


- 


62 


12.5 


11 


2.2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


74 


14.9 


135 


27.2 


- 


- 


43 


8.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


23 


4.6 


113 


22.7 


33 


6.6 


- 


- 


61 


10.6 


14 


2.4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


77 


13.4 


187 


32.5 


- 


- 


38 


6.6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


29 


5.0 


137 


23.8 


30 


5.2 


- 


- 


42 


7.5 


10 


1.9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


109 


19.4 


150 


26.8 


- 


- 


39 


7.0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


31 


5.5 


147 


26.2 


28 


5.0 


1 


.2 


70 


12.0 


11 


1.9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


87 


15.0 


1274 


21.9 


33 


5.7 


2 


.3 
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.2 


26 


4.5 


1714 


29.5 
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1.0 


113 


5.2 


706 


32.5 
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.3 


11 


.5 


23 
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211 
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19 
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23 
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49 
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t Includes from German tables " Laziness and Shiftlessness," "Arbeitsscheu." 

J Includes "Death of Husband" and "Desertion." 

§ Includes, for the English tables, "Trade Misfortune," For German table, "Small Earnings.' 
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134 
146 


35 
49 
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.6 
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35 
49 
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14 
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10 
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II Includes "Mental Derangement." 

1f Includes from German tables "Grosse Kinderzahl," "Vorhandensein mehrerer 
Kinder," 
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tional Conference of Charities " to consider the influences result- 
ing in destitution in each case as making up ten units, and in- 
dicate the relative force of each cause by a proportionate number 
of units." The method was rejected as too complicated, but 
has been used by Mr. A. M. Simons in a study of cases treated 
by the Chicago Bureau of Associated Charities.* The tab- 
ulated results are as follows : — 



Lack of employment 

Intemperance 

Sickness 

Incompetence .... 
Desertion of breadwinner 

Laziness 

Old age 

Death of breadwinner . 
Pauper association . . 
Insanity 



Stock Yards 
District. 



456 

157 

154 

61 

51 

34 

33 

33 

17 

4 



Englewood. 



499 

105 

95 

36 

22 

160 

54 

29 







In Professor Lindsay's report to the National Conference! 
the method employed by Warner is used. A condensed state- 
ment is here given :$ — 

A. Causes indicating misconduct : 

Drink, 5-23; immorality, none; shiftlessness and inefficiency, 
4.93-14; crime and dishonesty, 0-1.5; roving disposition, 
0-3.26. 

B. Causes indicating misfortune : 

a. Lack of normal support. 

Imprisonment of breadwinner, 0-2; orphans and aban- 
doned children, 0-1.5; neglect by relatives, 0-2.3; 
no male support, 3.6-7.22. 



* American Journal of Sociology, vol. iii. 

t Report National Conference of Charities, 1899, p. 369. 

t The numbers in this statement are percentages of cases. The range from the low- 
est percentage in any city for one year to the highest is given. Thus the lowest percen- 
tage assigned to drink is five for the year 1894—95 in Baltimore, the highest is twenty-three 
per centum for the year 1889-90, and also for 1892-93 in Boston. The cities studied are: 
New York, 1889-98; Boston, 1889-93; and Baltimore, 1889-95. 
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b. Matters of employment. 

Lack of employment, 12-37.67; insufficient employment, 
0-14.47; poorly paid employment, 0-10.5; unhealthy 
and dangerous employment, 0-.6. 

c. Matters of personal capacity. 

Ignorance of English, 0-1; accident, 1.2-5; sickness 
or death in family, 13.75-26.50; physical defects, 
1.28-7; insanity, .25-1; old age, 0-7. 
C. Not classified : 

Large family, 0-4.5 ; nature of abode, 0-1 ; other or unknown, 
.35-10. 



What can be said of the scientific value of these studies? 
The case-counting method, dealing as it does with actual cases, 
with the "facts," seems at first sight to offer the most direct 
line of approach to the problem. Its statistical appearance 
arouses the hope that the effect of various causes may be 
measured and the importance of causes disclosed by quantita- 
tive comparison. Upon the important causes ameliorative 
efforts could then be concentrated, and the practical value of 
this method of study be demonstrated. Closer examination, 
however, will show that suggestive as the study of concrete 
cases of destitution may be, nothing is gained by the applica- 
tion of statistical methods. In other words, the relative 
weight of causes of poverty cannot be established by counting 
cases. 

In the first place the data used are cases of dependency, 
not of destitution. Agencies of relief are not yet so discrimi- 
nating as to exclude from assistance all who are not destitute 
and none who are. The number of dependents therefore 
does not coincide with the number of the destitute. Assuming, 
however, that the correspondence between these two classes 
is sufficient to permit inferences drawn from the study of one 
to be applied, without qualification, to the other, we are con- 
fronted with a more serious difficulty. Mere number of cases 
attributable to a given cause is not an accurate index of its 
effect. A hundred slight cases obviously cannot be regarded 
as the equivalent of a hundred serious ones. It will be neces- 
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sary, therefore, to ascertain the degree or amount of destitution 
in each case due to a given cause, if the total effect of this 
cause is to be summed up in such manner as to make possible 
comparison with other causes. Comparison of the effect 
of different factors would be a simple matter if (1) each case 
were due to only one cause and (2) there were some method 
by which degree of destitution could be measured. Usually 
there are many causes for each case. The method suggested 
by Professor Warner and employed by Mr. Simons of assign- 
ing ten units to each case and indicating the relative force 
of each of the causes at work by its proportionate share of 
these ten units would be only a very rough index of the pro- 
portion of the destitution of a particular case due to a given 
cause, and fails to allow for the differences in amount of des- 
titution of the different cases. The degree of want in each 
instance, however, cannot even be approximated. If the 
only ideally correct method of indicating the relative weight 
of causes be insisted on, the case-counting method becomes 
impossible. 

If it be granted that it is legitimate to follow Warner, Simons, 
and others in treating all cases as of equal value, the results 
are yet inevitably so incomplete and subject to such large 
allowance for possible errors as to be worthless for scientific 
purposes. First, be it observed that not all the destitute of 
any community or country are taken, but only certain groups, 
as, for instance, charity organization society cases and alms- 
house inmates. Out of these groups can be selected only 
those individuals or families concerning whom the recorded 
information has an appearance of completeness. Transient 
cases cannot be considered. The group of cases investigated 
constitutes a small fraction of the whole number of the desti- 
tute, and may be not at all representative. Moreover, the 
different studies of this kind cannot be combined. Between 
the two groups hitherto studied, almshouse inmates and charity 
organization society cases, there are important differences. 
The families or individuals that the societies have under treat- 
ment for some length of time and concerning whom, therefore, 
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the information gathered is sufficient to permit an entry 
in the "statistical blank," are ordinarily of a distinctly higher 
grade than the "sodden driftwood" of the average almshouse. 
If the numerical data concerning these two groups are to be 
combined, each group must be "weighted" according to the 
percentage it constitutes of the whole number of the destitute. 
Owing to insufficiency of data and differences of classification 
and terminology, such combination of results is, and for a long 
time will be, unattainable. The study of charity organization 
society cases only is pursued, in this country, in such manner 
as to promise results, and to this group the following discussion 
of the case-counting method will be confined. That it is diffi- 
cult to secure adequate information even concerning these 
cases no one who has had experience in investigation and 
relief work can deny, The subjects of investigation, the human 
beings designated as cases, may have reasons for deception 
and concealment, and at all events their testimony concerning 
themselves, one of the main sources of information, is biassed 
and incomplete. It should further be observed that "inves- 
tigations" or "visits" are made primarily not for a scientific, 
but for a practical purpose, by overworked, hurried, and some- 
times inexperienced agents. A very small number of facts 
concerning an individual or family may be decisive as to the 
practical measures to be taken. These entered on the "record 
card" do not present to the statistician looking for data to 
tabulate a sufficiently complete view of the condition and his- 
tory of the family or individual to warrant inferences in regard 
to the cause of distress. Many a practical worker, seeing how 
decisive facts may remain undiscovered till almost the very 
close of the investigation or course of treatment, must have 
been haunted by the thought that perhaps one hour more 
devoted to some case might have revealed facts overthrowing 
the conclusions reached, and that serious mistakes may have 
been committed. Are we not all convinced by our own ex- 
periences that the decisive factors in the lives of many are 
so elusive that years of acquaintance may fail to disclose them? 
Somewhere, however, because of the merciless flight of time, 
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an investigation must be closed and the incomplete record 
allowed to stand. 

Some factors, because not easily discovered, are credited 
with too small a proportion of cases, and, unless these cases 
are assigned to the caption "Unknown," the percentages left 
to other causes are thereby unduly increased. In Warner's 
table "crime and dishonesty" are credited with 3 per cent, 
from Cincinnati in the year 1891-92 (but only .7 per cent, for 
the previous year), and from other cities are not held to account 
for more than 1.5 * per cent, in any year, and for most years 
no figure appears under this head. These numbers certainly 
give no adequate idea of the many who fail to keep employ- 
ment because of petty acts of dishonesty or because they are 
felt to be unreliable. Concerning the numerous suspected 
but not proven acts no testimony whatever is likely to reach 
the charity organization society visitor. Even flagrant offences 
are not willingly disclosed by those who have detected them. 
The inquirer is frequently impressed by the unwillingness of 
employers to disparage the character of persons they have 
discharged and would not be willing to employ again. Another 
striking example of a forgotten cause is immorality. No per- 
centage whatever is attributed to it in the charity organiza- 
tion society cases, and the heading "Immorality" in Warner's 
table serves no purpose except to include Mr. Booth's data 
concerning English paupers. Health and character are so 
undermined by this cause that unemployment and destitution 
are highly probable results. That it is wide-spread there are 
grounds for suspecting. Certain evidence, however, is not 
to be obtained. In spite of widely prevailing cynicism the 
charity visitor seeking information finds a remarkable reticence. 
Men and women are only suspected, not convicted, of sexual 
license. What charity worker would venture to set down 
such a suspicion in black and white? How many there are 
that would hesitate to record even certain knowledge! The 
record cards of charity organization societies, therefore, con- 
tain no evidence of this wide-spread and active cause of poverty. 

* The highest percentage, it will be observed, in Professor Lindsay's table. 
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And now we come to the fundamental difficulty of the case- 
counting method. It has employed data for only a small 
proportion of the world's destitution, and incomplete informa- 
tion at best in all cases. Yet, if all the facts open to observa- 
tion and record were given, their interpretation would meet 
insuperable difficulties. How is one to pick out a "principal" 
cause from a tangle of interacting forces? Take this entirely 
possible instance suggested by A. M. Simons:* — 

"The husband, a not very competent workman, and an 
occasional drinker, is thrown out of employment by the stopping 
of the factory where he has been working. A child falls sick; 
owing to defective drainage, and this unusual expense causes 
him to allow his trades-union dues to lapse just before a period 
of general financial depression. Discouraged and tired of 
'looking for work' and his resources exhausted, he applies 
for charity. Is the 'cause of distress' lack of employment, 
incompetency, intemperance, sickness, bad sanitation, trade- 
unionism, or 'general social conditions' beyond the control 
of the individual?" 

How far back of the immediate cause is it permissible to 
go? Warner holds that the method should deal only with 
immediate causes, and therefore objects to the inclusion in 
the list of causes of "pauper association and heredity" and 
of "nature and location of abode." "Both of these," he states, 
"are by their nature predisposing causes rather than immedi- 
ate or exciting causes; and it is confusing to mix the two." 
Dr. Ayers,t however, in discussing the new blank prepared 
by the committee of the National Conference, advises that: — 
"In cases where it is doubtful which of several causes should 
be indicated, some within and some outside the family, the 
emphasis should be thrown upon the primary cause, st it is 
surely known and can be stated. A suggestion from the 
Baltimore Charity Organization Society may be safely followed : 
'Give the cause that is farthest back provided you really know 
it!' " Evidently there is no agreement as to the object of the 
inquiry. 

* American Journal of Sociology, vol. iii. t Charities Review, December, 1898. 
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In many instances the chain of causes appears to return 
upon itself, the effect becoming a cause and forming, in a sense, 
a "vicious circle." A man is destitute because of unemploy- 
ment, unemployed because of physical weakness, weak be- 
cause of nature of abode and insufficiency of nutritious food, 
confined to insanitary dwelling-places and poorly fed and 
depressed because of his destitution. What point in this 
circle should be selected for tabulation? Obviously, the lati- 
tude that must be given to individual judgment puts agree- 
ment out of question. The individual judgments, though 
issuing in a numerical statement with all the delusive aspect 
of exactness that "figures" give, are the outcome of a struggle 
in the investigator's mind between indeterminate factors. 
Prejudice or, in more courteous phrase, the "personal equation" 
decides what part of a circular causal movement will be desig- 
nated or how far back of the immediate causes the inquiry 
will be pushed. Moreover, the investigator's judgment is 
not likely to be entirely undisturbed by strong feeling. In 
regard to the subject of intemperance, for instance, an Ameri- 
can until recently found it difficult to think calmly. He 
abominated either the liquor traffic or the frenzied language 
of the temperance advocate. That the bias of one student 
will exactly offset that of another is by no means certain.* 
The nature and amount of popular discussion given to any 
factor largely determines the bulk it assumes in each investi- 
gator's mind. Intemperance as a cause of destitution can- 
not be disregarded. "Nature of abode," however, has been 
overlooked. The small percentage of cases attributed to it 
(2.2 and 1 at the highest in Warner's and Lindsay's tables, 
respectively, and nothing for most cities) will astonish any 
one acquainted with the life of tenement districts. The atten- 
tion given to housing conditions in recent years and the im- 
pression made upon the public mind will possibly be reflected 
in future tabulations, and result in some approach to a correct 

* Professor Warner refers to the tendency of bias to become corrected in grand totals, 
and then suggests that variation is, after all, rather slight. Thus "causes indicating mis- 
conduct vary only between 7.5 and 32.5." This only is almost ludicrous. If variations 
of 25 points are to be regarded as trivial, the use of numerical data can have little meaning. 
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percentage. Such tables are, however, at best but records 
of the more or less confused impressions and reactions of more 
or less prejudiced minds. They indicate the course of popular 
thought and feeling, of subjective rather than of objective 
conditions. They can never give a rightly proportioned pict- 
ure of the facts. How widely they depart from the reality 
it is idle to inquire. 

A statistical blank such as that formerly recommended by 
the National Conference is, by its very nature, misleading. 
Consisting of a list of causes, headings under which data are 
to be entered, its use can be defended only on the assumption 
that the list is exhaustive so far as causes that can be considered 
principal are concerned, or that the omitted causes are a 
negligible quantity. Such listing leads to the oversight of 
causes not listed. The caption "Causes not named or un- 
known" is an insufficient safeguard. Placed at the end of 
the list, it attracts too little notice. Attention is inevitably 
centred upon the more conspicuous headings. The causes 
indicated by them occupy the mind at the outset of the inquiry, 
and, as in all human observation, what is expected and, there- 
fore, almost desired, is, of course, discovered. Nothing would 
be gained, however, if each student were to make his own 
list of causes. Uniformity of terminology (that is, a statis- 
tical blank) is necessary if there is to be any tabulation of the 
combined results of different investigators. The very means 
necessary to a statistical study, however, renders it impossible 
to indicate the true proportions of all the factors creating 
destitution. A blank form, therefore, should not be used 
in a study of the entire subject. At best, a blank could ex- 
hibit the relative prominence — not relative importance — of a 
small number of causes. For such a purpose the proposed 
blank of the National Conference could be adapted by the 
omission of causes that are inconspicuous* The difficulty 
of securing accurate and complete data and of interpreting 

* Dr. Ayers states that the committee of the Conference revising the statistical blank 
in 1898 "was guided by the opinion that those headings in the old form that had shown 
only very small percentages should either be omitted or joined with other headings." 
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them, however, makes it clear that even the attempt to com- 
pare only a few conspicuous causes can lead to no trustworthy 
conclusions. 

The case-counting method, we may conclude, is, and always 
will be, a complete failure. Comparing causes, not by any 
possible accurate measure of their effects, but by counting 
cases and assuming that they are of equal value; taking into 
consideration only a small proportion of the total of cases 
without assurance that those taken are truly representative 
of the whole; based for the cases actually investigated on 
incomplete data and on the untenable assumption that a prin- 
cipal cause may be picked out from a tangled network of 
causes; limited artificially to a printed list of causes sug- 
gested by the dominant interests of the time in advance 
of any real investigation, — it throws light neither on what 
is fundamental nor on the relative importance of the su- 
perficial phenomena and it gives no adequate study of any 
distinct class of the destitute or trustworthy comparison of 
any special groups of causes. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that it can yield no conclusion of sufficient generality to be 
of service in establishing principles of poor-relief. A few fac- 
tors, indeed, in such a study acquire prominence, — intem- 
perance, matters of employment, sickness. That these are 
in numerous cases among the immediate causes of distress 
may be granted. General observation will lead to that con- 
clusion, and statistical proof is unnecessary. The only legit- 
imate inference, however, is that of all the forces at work 
they are the conspicuous ones. It is not proved that they 
are the most important. 

Warner appears to draw a general conclusion from his statis- 
tical study by selecting from the list of causes those of large 
percentages (intemperance, sickness, etc.) and showing that 
these imply weakness, physical, mental, or moral. He con- 
cludes that "the commonest exciting cause of the poverty 
that approaches pauperism is incapacity. Weakness of some 
sort is the most typical characteristic of the destitute classes." 
Almost every cause in the entire list, however, whether numeri- 
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cally prominent or not, could, by a similar method of reason- 
ing, be shown to rest on weakness. The numerical data, there- 
fore, are not necessary to the conclusion. Given merely a list 
of causes, such as may be obtained by general observation, 
an analysis of the list will show personal weakness as an all- 
pervading element. Objection may be made to Warner's 
conclusion, moreover, not only on the ground that it is reached 
by unnecessary and faulty statistical operations, but that 
it is incomplete. Analysis carried further will show that weak- 
ness is relative to the forces with which personality must con- 
tend; i.e., the environment. The fundamental factors could be 
grouped under " personality" and " environment," but which 
group is the more important it is not possible to determine.* 

The writer does not wish to imply that all study of concrete 
cases of destitution is without value. It is to the attempt 

* Some publications of later date than those considered above .indicate that doubts 
are beginning to arise in regard to the value of the case-counting method. Professor 
T. S. Adams (Adams and Sumner, "Labor Problems," 1905, p. 150), citing Warner's data, 
remarks that "such figures can never reveal the fundamental or original causes of poverty, 
and they must be used with great caution." Professors Mayo-Smith and Giddings, in 
reporting as a committee in 1899 on an investigation of this kind, say: "The committee 
does not lay any particular stress on the results of this inquiry. The question seems to- 
be too difficult for the rough method of statistics." (Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
C. O. S. of New York City, p. 61.) A report of the Committee on Social Research of the 
New York Charity Organization Society (Twenty-third Annual Report, p. 86) declares 
a study based on opinions or impressions of charity organization society agents in regard 
to principal causes of poverty to be "unscientific." "It is felt that much more valuable 
results will follow from a study of actual conditions, such as sickness, lack of work, and 
drunkenness. . . . By carefully noting the associated conditions in every case, and tabulating- 
the number of instances of such associated conditions, it will be possible to arrive, in the 
course of time, at a knowledge which shall be based on facts, and not on impressions." 
In future reports the committee hopes to establish "correlations" between "conditions 
and circumstances," which "will form a basis for conclusions as to causes." Here appears 
a lingering hope that statistical study may yet lead to conclusions. In recent years the 
Committee on Statistics of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections has not 
countenanced the case-counting method. "Most of us," writes one member, "have come 
to see that the old method of studying causes of poverty was an unfortunate one. ... It 
was unfortunate for two reasons: first, because it meant reliance on opinions, not on facts; 
and, second, because the burden of deciding whether it was intemperance, lack of work, 
unwise philanthropy, inefficiency, or illness in a given case that brought the family ta 
dependence, and the conviction that the decision could not be of much value, did much 
to make statistics in general hateful to charity workers." (Lilian Brandt in Proceedings- 
of the National Conference, 1906, p. 426.) The schedule drawn by the committee and 
adopted at the Minneapolis meeting in 1907 did not use the old blank as a model. In fact,, 
it was merely "designed to exhibit the general activities of societies dealing with needy 
persons in their homes," and calls for such data as number of cases dealt with, expenditures, 
number of volunteer workers, etc. 
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to measure causes that objection is made. If not cribbed and 
confined by a statistical schedule to specifically listed causes, 
it is possible that the study of concrete data may lead to the 
discovery of neglected factors or causes as yet unknown. A 
detailed study of individuals or families, a monographic method 
like that of the Le Play School, may prove useful. In provid- 
ing a starting-point for an effort to trace causal antecedents 
in the chain and network of forces, such studies may contribute 
more to the satisfaction of the scientific temperament and to 
the illumination of the problem of poor-relief than any attempt 
at the measurement of the area over which given causes act. 
When we consider how causes are interlaced, how interdepend- 
ent and inseparable are individual and environment, racial 
trait and social structure, it appears impossible to make any 
statement of the importance of causes in terms of relative 
magnitude. The only general conclusions of value, in the 
opinion of the writer, that can be drawn from a study of the 
causes of poverty, refer to the permanency or removability 
of the different forces at work. Nothing is really permanent, 
but what in a comparative sense may be called permanent 
factors constitute fixed points, hard facts, to which the practice 
of poor-relief must accommodate itself. The removable, on the 
other hand, should be studied with reference to the method, 
and perhaps in some cases the desirability, of removing. This 
is the point of view suggested, when it is borne in mind that, 
after all, the chief motive in a study of the subject is the desire 
to find guiding principles in the relief of human suffering. 



